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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


Sketch of the Life and Character 
of Efenry Kirke Whiie. 
First publishe d in the Christian’s Manual. 





Henry Kirke White was born 
in Nottingham, England, 1785. 
Hlis parents were poor. His mo- 
ther kept a school and was a sen- 
sible and affectionate woman. 

He discovered a fondness for 
reading at a very early age. He 
forgot every thing else w shen en- 
caged inthis favorite pursuit. ‘‘I 
could fancy,’’ says his eldest sis- 
ter, ‘I see him in his little chair 
with a large book upon his knee, 
and my mother calling, Henry, 
my love, come to dinner, which 
was repeated so often without be- 
ing noticed, that she was obliged 
to change the tone of her voice 
before she could rouse him.” 

We think this was Henry’s on- 
iy fault. We do not praise him 
for loving to read, so much as we 
blame him for not heeding the kind 
voice of his mother. ‘This fault 
made himself and his friends very 
unhappy, by undermining _ his 
health. 

When he was seven years old, 
ne would creep unperceived into 
the kitchen, to teach the servants 
to read and write. 

When he was eleven, he one 
day wrote a separate theme for 
every boy in his class, which con- 
sisted of about 12 or 14. The 
master said he had never known 
them write so well upon any sub- 
ject before, and could not refrain 
trom expressing his astonishment 
at the excellence of Henry. 

His father was a butcher, and 
one day in every week, beside his 
leisure hours on others, Henry was 





employed in carrying the butcher’s 
basket. 


About the age of thirteen he 
was put to the hosiery trade. He 


was truly unhappy, because he 
said he wanted something to occu- 
py his brain. What must we do 
when our employments are disa- 
greeable? Will a sullen face and 
angry manners make us any hap- 
plier? Who has said, “I have 
learned in whatsoever situation I 
am, therewith to be content?’ 
From whom did St, Paul learn to 
be contented? 

His mother made great efforts 
to place him in a lawyer’s office, 
when he was seventeen years old, 
and succeeded. He used to de- 
cline the Greek nouns and verbs 
as he was going to and from his 
office, so valuable wastime to him. 

He had a little room given him 
which was called his study, and 
here his milk supper was taken up 
to him; for, to avoid any 
time, he refused to sup with his 
family, though earnestly entreated 
to do so, as his mother already be- 
gan to dread the effect of his se- 
vere and unremitting application. 
Was this right? Should we neg- 
lect our friends for the sake of 
learning? 

He was passionately fond of mu- 
sic, and could play very pleasing- 
ly by ear on the piano, but he 
checked his love for it, lest it 
might interfere with more impor- 
tant objects. He had a turn for 
mechanics, and all the fitting up 
of lis study was the work of his 
own hands. 

At the age of fifteen he gained 

a silver medal for a translation 
fein Horace, and the following 
year a pair of globes for an ima- 
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ginary tour from London to Edin- 
burgh. He read this performance 
to his family at supper. 

In 1804, he published a volume 
of poems, to assist him in entering 
college. He was becoming reli- 
gious, and he hada strong desire 
to be a clergyman. 

Poor Henry was sadly disap- 
pointed about his poems. The 
reviewers said they were not good 
poetry, and that he had better get 
up a subscription for himself.— 
Ilenry’s pillow was often wet with 
tears of mortification. Fortunate- 
ly, religion came to comfort him; 
and he thought more of God, and 
his heart was eased of its trouble. 

His health after this began to 
fail, and he went to a village on 
the Trent for change of air. 

Ife indulged himself in wander- 


| ing in the woods, and used to speak 


with pleasure of having once been 
overtaken by a thunder storm at 
midnight, and watching the light- 
ning overthe river and vale to- 
wards the town. 

Henry’s manners were mild and 
inoffensive, modest, unassuming, 
and affectionate. He attended a 
sunday schoo] with great cheer- 
fulness, and was at considerable 
pains in instructing the children. 

But Henry’s health failed. He 
sat up nearly all night and studied 
all day. This fault Henry con- 
tinued to indulge. In vain his 
friends urged him to study moder- 
ately. He would not, and at last 
his health was gone. He died at 
the age of 21 years. It almost 
broke his mother’s heart to lose 
him, but he loved God, and we 
trust went to him and found ne 
more sickness or sorrow. 

A few things Henry wrote in 
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letters to his friends,that we should 
remember, and try-to imitate.— 
Whenever he was reading a use- 
ful book that did not interest him, 
he employed one hour every day 
upon it. He endeavored in his 
letters to write something impro- 
ving to htroself and his friends. 

He told ove ot his brothers, that 
the gaicties of the world looked 
very delicious, but piety was more 
lovely. 

te advised his brether James 
to write down ina blank book any 
thing which interested him in the 
sermons on Sunday. He wrote to 
a friend not to be satisfied with 
kneeling down and praying a cer- 
tain number of minutes, but that 
he must pray until he thought God 
heard him. fle requested his 
mother to tell Maria and Catha- 
rine, his sisters, to think of Sun- 
day as aday set apart from all 
others; to let them prepare every 
thing for it on Saturday, and ne- 
ver to pay too great attention to 
dress on the sabbath. 

Continue, James, he wrote to 
his younger brother to pray to 
God night and morning; but not 
ina hurried or slovenly manner; 
and in another letter to his mother 
says, never do I lay myself on my 
bed, before you have all passed 
befure mein my prayers. 

Many poems were written on 
the death of this young man, in 
England, his native country; and 
the following lines were composed 
at that time in America, by one 
who read his life with 
sympathy. 

[ saw a drop, whose trembling ray 

Was bosom’d by a flower; 

A sunbeam drew the gem away, 

But fancy, in its airy play, 

Pursued it to a brighter day, 

Gilding a fairer bower. 
I saw astar, whose sparkling beam 
Nature had fondly given; 

I view’d it on the blue sky stream, 

And as I watch'd its porting gleam, 

Tmagination’s wakeful dream 

Follow’d its light to Heaven. 

[ heard astrain of music steal 

On evening’s sacred hour, 

Giving that bliss which few can feel: 

It ceas’d, but fancy could reveal, 

lfow, swelling to a louder peal, 

It charm'd a higher power. 
Thus Henry trembled for a time 
On earth’s fast fading bloom, 


1, bot now a gem sublime, 


‘Then died, 
Hastrianph'd o'er the tomb. 
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Thus Henry shed his sparkling gleams 
In fortune’s changeful sky, 

‘Then fled—but bless’d with brighter beams 
He shines a star on high. 

Thus Henry’s strains of sweetness stole 
On each enruptur’d ear, 

Then ceas’d—but now a purer soul, 
tle sings and angels hear. 

The gem that sweetly trembles now— 
The star that gilds the sky— 

Soft music smoothing sorrow’s brow, 

Will quickly fade and die; 

‘The soul alone can ne’er decay, 
But sparkles in eternal day. 

Charleston, S. C. 


C,. G, 


AUTHENTIC LETTERS, 


BY MRS. ELIZA WILKINSON, 
Wiitten during the invasion & posse aston of Cha les- 
ton by the British, in 2779, and copa d by herself, 
tor a friend, in 1762 


(Continued from No. 3, Vol. IL) 
YonGe’'s Isnann, 
About thirty from Charleston.) 

For av hour or two [ indulged 
the most melancholy reflections. 
The whole world appeared to me 
as a theatre, where nothing was 
acted but cruelty, bloodshed and 
oppression; where neither age nor 
sex escaped the horrors of injus- 
tice and violence; where the lives 
and preperty of the innocent and 
inoffensive were in continual dan- 
ger, and lawless power ranged at 
large. 

1 was interrupted in these 
thoughts by hearing somebody cry 
out that there was a number 
horsemen coming up the avenue. 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘here’s another 
banditti coming—but death will I 
suffer before Pll be cooped up in 
this house with them again;”’ so 
out [ went, my sister with me.— 
Miss Samuclis, having more reso- 
lution, was determiced to stay, and 
see who and what they were.—- 
First came up an old man and two 
others; she went to the door. “11,” 
said she, ‘‘you are friends, I beg 
you'll go away, unless you are 
able to protect us, for we have 
been used very ill to-day, by a 
party who call themselves British 
Dragoons, (Dragons rather ;) but 
if you are enemies, TI can assure 
you there’s nothing left worth your 
taking, as the house was plunder- 
ed this morning, by the party I 
told you of.”’ ‘The above mention- 
ed old man dismounted, and said 
he must see what was in the house 
for all that. ‘*Well, go in and 
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into tears——called on my sister and 
myself to come and endeavour to 
save what few things the British 
savages had left. ‘These were a 
large patty of M’Girth’s men.— 
When I saw they did not behave in 
that outrageous manner the others 
had done, I ventured to approach 
the house and went in. Qne 
the men seeing Miss Samuells quit 
the house, jumped trom his horse, 


and swore that we should have 
nothing more taken from us. Tle 


ran in, and brought the old man 
out by his shoulders-—who deelar- 
ed vehemently that he had no in- 
tention of taking any thing from 
us; and to prove that he would ra- 
ther give, than take from us, he 
went to his herse, and loosing a 
great quantity of yarn, (whioh I 
dare say he had plundered,) bro’e 
it, and gave itto my sister. One 
of them, who by his appearanec 
seemed superior to the rest, asked 
if ‘fone Mis. Wilkinson wa’nt 
there??? They told him ves, and 
looking round to where I sat, he 
bent himself forward on his horse 
asifto seeme. ‘Gracious Heay- 
en!’ said I, “‘what can the man 
want by asking for me?” I was 
ready to sink on the floor; howev- 


er I put on as resolute an air as 1 








She walked out and burst | 


could assume, and stepped forward 
with “Have you any thing to say 
to me, sir???’ The mansaw I was 
frightened; he smiled. “How far 
is it, madam, from here to Mr 
Morton Wilkinson’s?” “TIT really 
can’t tell; it’s a great while since 
I’ve been there, and I hear he’s 
got a new road to his house.”? He 
and another one spoke low. Efe 
then said, “But you can guess, 
Madam, how far itis??? “Indeed, 
sir, [ can’t.” “We've orders,” 
said he, ‘to burn that house,’’-- 
We all plead for it. “If you go 
there,” said one of us, ‘‘you can’t 
find it in your heart to execute 
your orders; there you'll find no 
less than seven small children; you 
could not be so cruel as to turn 
them out of the house, sure.%— 
“Well,” said he, ‘‘we wont go; 
women and children can’t help 
what the mendo.” ‘Very true,” 
said I, ‘‘but yet you see the inno- 
cent suffer with those who are 
termed guilty. Come in the house 
and see what destruction they’ve 
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made!’? They came in--exp'ess- 
ed a great concern for us, and a- 
bused the Britons much. ‘Yes,’ 
said they, ‘‘we always bear the 
blame of these outrages——but Vil 
assure we take nothing from ladies. 
Men’s apparel, horses, &c we do 
take, but we wish not to distress 
women, for they can’t help what’s 
done. Those fellows who robbed 
you this morning, can’t have any 
feeling for the fair sex, I’m sure. 
(O rare! thought fT, here’ s “high 
life below stairs” in goed carnest. ) 

There was a ran among them 
who would not come in, but staid 
just without the door. ‘They kept 
their eyes on him as they spoke, 
with a smile of contempt. At last 
said one of them, ‘‘Ladies, do you 
know that man’s face?” (pointing 
towards him.) We looked at him-— 
he seemed to avoid our eves--we 
coon recollected the wretch, anc 
cried out, ““He was among the 
dragoons inthe morning ”’ Oy ery 
true,” said they, “he was so,’ 
and then shamed him. He was 
very sullen, and after that could 
not give usa good word; whatever 
we would say, he would have some 
surly answer ready; the others 
frowned at him, but that having no 
effect, they spoke to him, and ask- 
ed *thow could he behave tn that 
manner to us:’’ Ile was silent for 
some time after. One of them as- 
sured us, if we would let him know 
what we had lost, he would endea- 
vour to get them for us again, but 
as we did not want any 
their company, we ‘declined ac- 
cepting their offér.f Ile swore that 
as soon as he returned to camp, 
he would make a report of the u- 
sage we had received and he was 
sure the men wonld sufier for it 
(He was as good as his word, tor 
we afterwards heard by 
our men,Who were prisoners at the 
Perry that the illitreatment we had 
met with was talked of throughout 
the camp there; and afterwards my 
sister saw the man who re} iorted 
it. **Well, madam,”’ said a ‘ait 
it will be of any ~atisfactjon to you. 
{can assure you I saw one of the 
inen who used vou and the cthei 
the same” So here was “the de- 
vil correcting sin.’’) 

{TO BE CONTINU:.D. } 
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For the Southern Rose Bud. 

Mrs. Editor—I send you a story en- 
titled ‘“The Honest Farmer,’ as it is my 
first trial, you will oblige me by correcting 
any errors you may detect. ‘he story is 
as follows: 

‘SEIE HONEST FARMER 

There once lived an honest farmer, who 
placed over his door this motto; ‘Hionesty 
is the best policy.’’ ‘Lhis farmer had two 
sons and three daughters, whom he had to 
support with nothing else but the pittance 
which he earned, therefore he hept a small 
tavern, where travellers passing by, might 
stop and refresh themselves. One day it 
happened, that two persons, after having 
retreshed themselves, observing the motto 


over the door, requested the farmer that if 


there might be any incident connected with 
it which caused him to adopt it, he would 
relate it to them; at first he refused to do 
so, but they pressing him,he thus related it. 

When my father died, he left my mo- 
ther and family in great want, and the rent 
of the house not being able to be paid, the 
cruel landlord forced us from it, and also 
took ail our furniture. In consequence, 
therefore, we were obliged to seek a shel- 
ter where we could find it. At length my 
mother met with a kind landlord, who let 
us have a small house at a reasonable rent. 
When we were fixed, we began to think 
what should be done to get a living; ac- 
cordingly my mother set up a small shop, 
and | wasso fortunate as to obtain a situa- 
tion at a tolerable recoimpense. In this 
way we lived as comfortably as we ex- 
pected. One day as I was coming home 
from my daily work, [I happened to pick 
up a pocket-book contaming twenty 
pounds. J carried it home, and their first 
exclamation was (when they beheld it, 
without considering that it was not mine) 
what a prize; but | placed it by until an- 
other p Re riod. ‘Ihe next day having gone 
to my* work as usual, when J returned 
home, I was thinking what I should co to 
find the rightful owner, aud put my hand 
pocket to feel for it, but it was gone, 
and i suppose ‘d that | had dropped it. In 
the mean time, the landlord (the person 
who dropt it) came in to claim the money, 
being told by one of the labourers that he 
had seen me pick it up, therefore, when 
I told him about it, and that I was just go- 


| ing to inguire if he had dropped it, he 


} aval. 


would not believe me, said that 1 had sto- 
len it, and cast me into prison. My wife 
offered to sell the furniture and pay what 
the pecket-book contained, but all of no 
Meanwhile, search being made, it 


| was found that one of the labourers bad 
| stolen it from me and kept it for himself. 





, 


ladies so ill, receive 500 lashes tor | 


iherefore it being taken from him, I was 
liberated from prison, and he put in my 
place. ‘The parcel was given to me by 
the landiord as a reward for my honesty, 
and for that reason conipleted the motto, 
lionesty is the best poticy.”’ 


A FRIEND. 
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ANAGRAM. 


One of the happiest Anagrams in any 
langu: age, is that which has been made 
from Pilate’s question to our Saviour, 
Quid est veritas? (what is truth?) These 
three words make the following Anagram- 
atic sentence— Est vir gui adest. (The 
man whom you see before you! 


PROHLE™M 3. 

Three jealous husbands with their wives, 
being ready to pass by night overa river, 
do find at the water side a boat which can 
contain but two persons at once, and for 
want of a waterman they are necessita- 
ted to row themselves over the river at 
several times. ‘The question is, how those 
six persons shall pass by 2 and 2, so that 
none of the three wives may be found in 
the company of one or two men, unless 
her husband be present? 





For the Deidre Rose Bud 
Mrs. Editor, 


The following ingenious solution cf the 
Problem in your last number, is doubtless, 
known to many of your readers; I do not 
know to whom the discovery may be at- 
tributed, but it is no less interesting on this 
account. 

SOLUTION. 
_ Write down the vowels of the English 
language, and number them, thus:— 
2 8.43 
seteé sas 
Then write the following verse— 
‘*From number, aid and art, 
‘‘Never will fame depart.’’ 
“rom which select the vowels as they oc- 
cur in each word, numbering them,accord- 
ing to the above arrangement, 
45218112231221 
ouealiaaeceiaeea 
Supposing the number over each vowel te 
be as many men, write them down, be- 
ginning with the Christians, and you will 
have the answer, thus: 

462131122 8312231 

ep eae ars 


ecce ttlit cc t ccc t c tt ce ttt c tt cct 


A READER. 
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For m y Youngest Readers. 





The Little Girl, who bites her Nails 
W hat are you eating little Miss? 
Nuts? Noma’am. Cake? No 
ma’am. Sugar Plums? No ma’- 
am. Let me see your hands. Oh 
for shame, you are eating your 
nails! Bring some bread for the 
little girl. Nails were not made 
to beeaten. Next week we will 
sce if the little girl has pretty 
nae on her nice little ies 


— te 








FO COKMESPONDENTS, 
Will ‘*Anna”’ inform us, if the pretty 
poetry she sent, is original? 





Charleston from the 26th Oct. to the 
2d Nov. Whites 8; black and colered $ 
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a young lad; 

A thousand blessings danced upon his eyes 

A smooth fae’d, glorious thing. 

Massinger’s Virgin Martyr. 


YOUTH. 


I saw a streamlet flow, 

With sparkles bright and free, 
Still dancing to and fro, 

To meet the rolling sea. 








It heeded not the rock, 

Whose shadow frown’d about: 
It heeded not the shock, 

Of gnarl’d roots spreading out 


And when a careless hand, 
Disturb’d its sparkling breast, 
And loos’d its wavy band, 
It dimpled into rest. 


On, on the streamlet went, 
Beneath the burning noon; 

On, onward in content, 
Beneath the midnight moon 


And thus in gay delight, 
Does youth in beauty play, 
Through visions of the night, 
And pastimes of the day. C.. G, 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD, 
LORD'S PRAYER. 


Mur Father! who in Heaven art, 
Hallowed be thy name! 

Thy kingdom come— thy will be done, 
In Heaven, on Earth the same. 

Give us this day our daily bread; 
And, as in peace we live 

With those who've trespass’d against us, 
Our trespasses forgive! 


And lead us not, oh gracious God, 
Into temptation’s way! 

But safe from every deadly snare 
Veliver us we pray! 

For thine all power—all glory is, 
On thee we all depend; 

And, as it no beginning had, 
Thy kingdom ne’er shall end. 


CARLOS. 





TO A SUBSCRIBER 
fo the Rose Bud, who attains this day her 
FROM AN UN 


76th year. 
PUBLISHED POEM, 
Why should old age escape unnoticed here, 

‘That sacred era to reflection dear? 

‘That peaceful shore, where passion dies away 

Like the last wave that ripples o’er the bay? 

Hail, holy age, preluding heavenly rest! 

W hy art thou doom’ d by erring fools unblest? 

What though the frost of years invest thy head! 





} 
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Mother. 


Mother. 


ROSE BUD. 


What though the furrow mark time’s heavy tread 
There still remains a sound and vigorous frame, 
A decent competence—an honest fame; 

In every neighbour thou behold’st a friend; 

Even heedless youths to thee in reverence bend, 
While duteous children smooth thy mild decay 
And lead thee to the grave with death-be guiling play 
Then, as the dear lov’d friends thou leav’st behind 
Still court thy blessing, and that blessing find; 
And since they must survive thy lingering span— 
Tread on thy steps as softly as they can, 

Their tenderness in turn dost thou repay, 

And yield to them the remnant of thy day. 

For them thou fram’st the laughter- moving joke 
For them the tale with pristine glee is spoke; 
Nor dost thou feel thyself so truly blest, 

As when dispensing comforts to the rest 

Nor is this all; as sensual joys subside, 

Sublimer pleasures are to age allied; 

Then pensive memory fondly muses o’er 

The bliss or woe, imprest so long before. 

The sinking suo thus sheds his mellowest ray, 
Athavart those scenes it travers’d through the day 
‘Then, too, the soul, as heavenly prospects ope, 
Expands and kindles with new beams of hope; 
So the same parting orb, low in the west, 

Dilates and glows before it sinks to rest. 

Oh! if old age were cancell’d from our lot, 
How soon should we deplore the untallow’d blot 
Life’s busy day wou!d want its tranquil even, 
And man would lose his stepping-stone to Heaven 





SELECTED BY REQUEST 
THE DYING ROSE, 
Mother, why did my pretty rose-bush fade? 
. | am sure, I watch'd it well; and ev’ry night 
I poured soft water o'er its shrivell’d leaves; 
Still ev'ry day it droop d—its buds fell off, 
Its leaves fel! too—and now there’s nought 
But this dry stalk remaining: Say, Mother, if 
I water it, and move it in a sunnier spot, 
Will it revive again? 


Child. 


Mother. Oh no, my child! I, too, have watch’d it growth 


For many sunimers, and full well I knew 
That this would be its last; for it has liv’d 
While others faded—it is dying now, 
And all your future care will ne’er restore it. 
Did you not know, my child, that all the buds 
And flowers of earth wil! also fade and leave us 
They'll live a while, then die, just like this rose. 
Child. But Mother, is there no plant, no flower 
That will repay me for my constant care? 
None, with wide- spreading leaves and pretty blooms 
That will not fade and leave me thus alone? 
Oh, tell me, Mother, do such never grow? 


Not earthly plan's, my child! but you have one 
Which will reward your toil and anxioas care, 
Far better than the fading flowers of earth; 

But you must cultivate and watch its growth, 
And keep it free from every noxious weed; 

Then will it ev’ry day put forth fresh be auty-— 
No rude blast can ever sear its freshness— 

Nor hoar frost nip it. Would you know it more? 
Its root is not of earth—it cannot die, 

As did the Rose—for its bright home is Heaven. 


Child. And what’s its name? 


Pray tell me, if you will? 
"Tis the pure soul my darling child— 

That precious gift your heave nly Father gave; 
And if you keep it pure, and ask His aid 

To cultivate it right,—he’]] give it you; 

And when you le: save this world, “twill fully bloom 
In its own native soil—and never die. 


